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BOOK NOTICES 

[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 



London in English Literature. By Percy H. Boynton. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1913. Illustrated. Pp. 346. $2.00 net. 
A volume of backgrounds of literature. In ten chapters, marking successive 
stages from Chaucer to the present, the author presents the atmosphere of London 
in the various literary periods. The illustrations are numerous and excellent, and 
there are abundant references to sources of information. An appendix contains a list 
of illustrative novels, with descriptive annotations. The book will take its place at 
once as an indispensable adjunct to the ordinary history of English literature. 
Swinburne, An Estimate. By John Drinkwater. New York: E. P. Button 
& Co., 1913. Pp.216. $1.50 net. 

A companion volume to the author's study of William Morris. Chapters are 
devoted to Lyric Technique, Lyric Thought, Lyric Art, The Dramas, The Critic, and 
Conclusions, and there is a bibliography of Swinburne's works and of biography and 
criticism of Swinburne. 

Webster's Secondary-School Dictionary. New York: American Book Co., 1913. 

Pp.864. $150. 

Abridged from Webster's New International Dictionary by a corps of editors 
selected from those compiling the larger work. In this edition 70,000 words are defined 
and the illustrations number 1,000. The contents include, besides the dictionary 
proper, a guide to pronunciation, rules for spelling, abbreviations, a dictionary of 
names, and a glossary of foreign words and phrases. The work seems entirely ade- 
quate to the needs of high-school students and others who wish a handy desk-book 
and it is sold at an incredibly low price. The pages are 7 J by 4I, with clear print and 
good margins, and the volume is over an inch and a half thick. G. & C. Merriam and 
the American Book Co. deserve great credit for having put a really excellent abridged 
dictionary within the reach of secondary students and the general public. 

2'he Art and the Business of Story Writing. By Walter B. Pitkin. New York: 

Macmillan, 1913. Pp. 256. $1.25 net. 

A practical treatment of technique for those who have chosen writing as a voca- 
tion. The author is associate professor of philosophy in the School of Journalism, 
Columbia University. 

Aristotle on the Art of Poetry. By Lane Cooper. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1913. 

Pp. lOI. 

An amplified version of the Poetics, which attempts to put the results of classical 
scholarship at the disposal of the general reader. The examples of the original have 
been expanded and others added. 
Matter, Form, and Style. By Hardress O'Grady. New York: E. P. Button 

& Co., 1913. Pp. 125. 60 cents net. 

The author believes in dealing first with the mass and afterward with details, 
hence his composition manual stresses the act of creation rather than details of style. 
The book is the outgrowth, in part, of the ideas advanced by P. J. Hartog, in his 
Writing of English. 
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English in the Country School. By Walter Barnes. Chicago: Row, Petersoa 

& Co., 1913. Pp.286. $1.25 net. 

A much-needed and highly suggestive handbook. The spirit of the whole is 
distinctly modem and the important problems are clearly and specifically dealt with. 
Not only country teachers, but city teachers as well, will find in the book much prac- 
tical help. The references are judiciously selected and very skilfully grouped and 
annotated. 

Method and Methods in the Teaching of English. By Israel Edwin Gold- 
WASSER. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1913. Pp. 302. 
The author is principal of a New York public school and has sought to embody 
the results of experience and reading. A definite attempt is made to separate the 
teaching of technique from the teaching of appreciation. All aspects of English 
training are included in the plan, and there is much specific direction. 

Ideals and Democracy. By Arthur H. Chamberlain. Chicago: Rand 

McNally & Co., 1913. Pp. 173. 90 cents. 

A series of addresses before various educational bodies are here brought together 
for reading circles and the general student. A large number of current problems and 
ideas are touched upon, and the style is easy and animated. 

Dramatizations from the Works of Charles Dickens. By Fannie Comstock. 

Boston: Ginn & Co., 1913. Pp. 338. 60 cents. 

Selected scenes from Pickwick Papers and from Nicholas Nickleby, and entire 
versions of The Cricket on the Hearth and A Christmas Carol. The author hopes to 
arouse fresh interest in Dickens on the part of young people in grammar school and 
high school. 

Selections from the Letters and Speeches of Abraham Lincoln. By Leon C. 

Prince and Lewis H. Chrisman. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 25 cents. 

The authors have aimed at selecting the best of Lincoln, and at so editing the 
several letters and speeches that their significance will be easily grasped by high- 
school pupils. 

Macaulay's Essays on Oliver Goldsmith, Frederick the Great, and Madame 
D'Arblay. Edited for school use by Alphonso G. Newcomer. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1913. 

One of the "Lake EngUsh Classics." Professor Newcomer's analysis of Ma- 
caulay's method provides a valuable introduction. 



